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this; from the presence of a number of circular shafts and
from the discovery too of the head of a statue in one of
these shafts, he conjectures that numerous statues once stood
in the hall and that the hall itself was in fact nothing more or
less than a Persian ialar divided into three stories, in each of
which stood Atlant statues upholding tier upon tier, the
royal throne above their heads and thus typifying the subject-
people of the monarch. Such a talar is portrayed on the
sculptured facade of the tomb of Darius at Persepolis and
another on the portal of the " Hall of a Hundred Pillars " at
Persepolis, Dr. Spooner's view regarding the design and
purpose of the Hall at Pataliputra, finds some confirmation
in a clay seal recovered on the site, which depicts just such
a three-storied hall as he predicates (vide his article, "The
Zoroastrian Period in Indian History," in J. R. A. S., 1915).
Brilliant and attractive as these theories are, it must be
borne in mind that the evidences on which they are based,
are very slender and more or less untrustworthy. Acting
on this vague supposition, he has, by a careful measurement,
instituted a comparison between the Kumrahar site and the
platform of Persepolis and has sought to prove that the
general configuration of the two is surprisingly similar: for
not only in its colour does the Kumrahar site resemble
the platform of Persepolis but the positions occupied by the
House of Xerxes and the Palace of Darius at Persepolis, are
at Kumrahar marked out by conspicuous mounds which
may be presumed to conceal the ruins of ancient edifices.
Indeed Dr. Spooner, carried away by enthusiasm, " to prove
the palace of Chandragupta to be a base imitation of the Hall
of a Hundred Pillars," finds the likeness of the two so striking,
that he is inclined to believe that the palace at Pataliputra
was a direct replica of that at Persepolis and that the small
rocky hill with a terrace and cave, which Hioyen Tsang
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